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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


OF 


FABER’S SIBERIAN LEAD PENCILS, 

(S;?e page *20 to 2B inclusive.) 

E S FECIAL L Y A DAFT E 1) 

For Engineers, Architects, Artists, Wood Engravers, and 
Office Use. 


Extra Soft and Extra Black, 
Very Soft and Very Black, 
Soft and Very Black, 

Soft and Black, 

Hard and Black, 

Middling, 

Hard, 

Harder, 

^’^ery Hard, 

Extra Hard, 


marked B B E B B 15 
B B B 

“ BB or No. 1. 

‘‘ B No. 2. 

“ H B ‘‘ No. 3. 

F ‘‘ No, 4. 

** II “ No. 5. 

“ II II 

“ IIIIII 

II IIII HUH 


On cards, lo pencils, one of each above grades. 

In boxes, 7 do. do. do. B B B, B B, B, HI), F, II, III? 

Do. 5 do. do. do. B B, B, II B, F, II. 

Do. 5 ("ITII KMFE AND RUUDER.^ do. do. do. do. do. 

Artists* Patent Pencils with moveable leads of all the grades. 

Moveable leads, same quality, in boxes, containing six leads of any grade. 


MOSS & CO. 

Dealers in Drawing Instruments, Papers, Tracing Cloth, 
Tracing Paper, &c. 

No. .f32 Chestnut Street, 
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Lj[ he lead pencil. a> everyone knows, an invention of modern tinier, and may 
unhesitatingly he placed side hy side with the numerous improvements and 
inventions, by means of which the last three centuries in ])articular have so 
largely contributed towards the spread of Arts and Sciences and tlie facilitation 
of Study and Communication. To the classic ages and their art the pencil and 
in general every application of lead as a writing material was entirely unknown 
and it was first in the middle ages, as we hear, that lead wa^ emjiloyed for this 
purpose. This metal however was by no means the same sort of thiiiir as the 
black lead of our pencils, which are indeed only mentioned in conjunction of 
lead on account of the writing produced by them bearing ‘^omo re^'emblance to 
lead, besides which lead was then only used for ruling lines and in no instance 
for writing or drawing jmrposes. This leadrulcr was in form a shar]>edge(l disc, 
such as is said to liave been u^^ed for the same i»uri>ose even in the later i»criods 
of the classic ages. 

With the ilcvelopement and growth of modern painting the traces of 
pencil-like drawings tii'^'t begin to manifest themselves. The masters ot the 
fourteenth century, especially van Cyek, and of the fifteenth, sindi as Memlink i 
and others, aj»])car to be the first who mention works of art execul('d with a 
pencil-like instrument upon rhalke<l pa)>er. 'J hey arc generally de‘*i'inate»l as 
drawings in silver-style, this speciticatii>n howcNcr not being capable of a ns clo'^ci' 
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continiuition, tlioiigli this much is certain that the u^e of ])uro 'silver is not inten- 

I (led to he imidicd. In like manner it is reported of the Italian artists of the 
latter part of the middle ages, that they drew with a silver-style uj)on smooth 
deal covered witli the dust of calcined hones, which jirocess appears however 
only to have met with very partial success. 

On the other hand in Italy in the fourteenth century much drawing 
was done with styles composed of a mixture of lead and tin; drawings that could 
he effaced with bread ernmh. 

Petrarcirs Laura was delineated hy a contemporary in tliis manner 
and in the time of 3Iichael Angelo the process was still iji i^e. Thc:?c stylos 
were then introduced into Germany from Italy, under what particular name, we 
know* not. In Italy they arc called ”Stile‘‘, hut even they never seem at any 
I time to have been the universally acknowledged drawing material. 

About the same period the pen came into use as a drawing- as well iu 
I writing-material, to which were added, in the most Hourishing days of painting, 

I black chalk and red chalk which enjoyed extensive use. The Italians obtained 
the best red chalk from Germany and the best black chalk from Spain. Vasari, 

' speaking of an artist of the sixteenth century, osj)ccially remarks that he under¬ 
stood how to use style, pen, black chalk and red chalk with equal dexterity, 
j To this period belongs also tlie discovery of black lead and with it the 

production of an entirely new writing- and drawing-material — The Lead Pencil, 
j This invention, which conferred so many benctits not only upon practical 

life but also upon art, was made in Englajid in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
for in the year 15G4 the celebrated blacklead mines of Horrowdalc in Cumber¬ 
land were discovered. With the opening of this mine every element was present 
to render the dcvelopement of an extensive pencil trade upon English soil i>os^ible. 

I In the year 15G5 the first load pencils w'ore manufactured in England, 

The mines of Ilorrowdale, at one time on account of the valuable nature of their 
produce exposed even to the predatory attacks of the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, supply the English down to the present day with the material 
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for the l)est English Icadpencils. The manufacturing of the lead obtained was 

simple, the material, as soon as it came out of the mine, being cut to the proper 

size with a saw and then without any further manipulation fastened into the 
wood and it is remarkable, that the first i>encil5 made in this manner are acknow¬ 
ledged to be decidedly the best and down to the present day unsuri)assed by 
any other manufacture in the softness and delicacy of the lead. Although the 
Cumberland i)eneils were soon in great request as being the first to really meet 

an exigency long felt, it is their excellent quality that has given them their 

lasting and miiversal reputation especially in the World of Art. 

The Cumberland mine only remained open for six weeks in the year 
and 3'et the blacklead obtained in this short time is stated to have l)een of the 
value of £ 40,000 or One IMilliou Francs each time. 

The raw material was sent up to London just as it came from the 
mine and there sold by auction in the black lead market, these .sales taking 
place on the first Monday in every month. The price averaged 3(> — 40 shillings 
per English pound and the value of the good Cumberland black lead according 
to Dufrenoy was 400 Francs per Kilogramme. 

The fact of the English Government having considered it expedient 
rigorously to prohibit the export of black lead in any other form than that of 

leadpencils goes to prove of what importance these mines and the manufacture 

of leadi)encils in connexion with them was to England. In spite of the fact 
however that the niines only remained open for six weeks in the year and tliat 
no blacklead might be exported fi*oin them, the working of the mines, conti¬ 
nued as it was for upwards of a century, at last began to have the otroct of 

diminishing the yield, until at last nothing was to ho obtained from them but iin 

inferior and impure material no longer adai)ted as before for the manufacture 
of pencils. 

In order to protect themselves from the eonseciuenccs of a failure of 
the Cumberland blacklead mines, the English strenuously sought in every direction 
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for new hliieklcad deposits, Init down to (lie in-e^cnt day without the desired 
sncoc'^^. TJierc rcniained therefore nothin^i hut to look about for <iOine ineaii<^ 
wlicrchy the impure refuse still ohtaiiiahlc could he puritied. 


The process invented for this juirpose con^i^ted of tirst ttrimliim the 
blacklead to powder as soon as it came out of the mine, then purifying it as 
mueh as i)Os'>iblo from foreij;n suhstanees !)y chemical means and finally com¬ 
pressing it by means of a press in sueli a manner that the ma^s could be ju'*t as 
easily cut as the ]uire Cumberland blacklead used to be. However notwithstanding 
all the ai)pliancos of art and science were brought to bear upon the subject ami 
spite of every exertion to render this comi)Osition perfect, the Knglish have not 
hitherto suceoeded in producing any material capable of replacing the natural 
Idackleail as obtained from the Cumberlaml mines. 

These circumstances oj)erateil as an inducement to search for a substitute, 
which wotdd admit of a greater economy in the use of blacklead. Exi)erimcnts 
were made in England with this view and various substances such as glue, 
isinglass, tragacantli, gum S:c, were tried for the purpose of cementing and consoli¬ 
dating the earthy blacklead into a firm mass. Hut none of these means succeeded. 
Subseciuently it was attempted to imi)rove the blacklead by melting it with 
minerals, compounding it with 30 or 40 per cent of sulphur. Hut this matle 
the blacklead too brittle and the i)encils made by this j^rocess would hardly mark 
at all. At last mixing with antimony was trie<l, which certainly yielded a compo¬ 
sition in outward appearance very similar to the jmre blacklead, hut which ]>ro- 
ved to be but an unsatisfactory writingmaterial. 

Towards the end of last century the manufacture of leadi)encils was 
introduced into France and soon attained to an extensive developement. Hardly 
were the last restrictions uj)on industrial freedom remove<l in that country, when 
in the year 1795 the idea was started of making use of clay for the imri>osc of 
binding the blacklead together. This process soon found favor on account of its 
many advantages for by tliis commixture a great portion of the costly blacklead 
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was saved and at tlie same time tlie manufacture rendered materially easier, so 
that the leadpencils could be siii)i)lietl at a very much clieaper rate. 

By these novel imjirovements a fresh era in the manutacture of lead- 
pencils was commenced in France. Notwithstanding this however, there was yet 
very much to ho done in the dei)artment of hlackleadpencil manufacture in order 
to keep pace with the increased re(iuirements of advancing art and more civi¬ 
lised life. 

True, various degrees of hardness ami different sorts of pencils were 
thus obtained but these were by no means proportional to the various modes of 
The manipulation of the brittle material demanded deep study, and con¬ 
scientious laborers in order to give the pencil the requisite perfection. 

If we now turn to Germany, it will in the first place be necessary 
to cast a glance at the developemcnt of German industry and German lead- 
pencil manufacture, it being then shown under what circumstances it had to 
develoi)e itself and with what rivals it had to entei* into competition. 

It is not to be denied that from the very first German industry found 
itself in a more disadvantageous position. France and England had already he- 
eome intrinsically industrious countries. They possessed imiuense facilities for 
foreign trade, the greatest internal freedom of motion for the industrial element, 
a legislature which took cognizance of all the refiuirements of industry, in short 
both countries were, in comparison with Germany, favored by certain circum¬ 
stances which are indisi)ensal)Iy necessary to render industry flourishing and which 
were then already fulfilled, whereas in Germany i)olitical division and animosity 
and the pressure of the guilds operated most perniciously u])on industrial ent(‘ri)ris(‘. 

For these reasons indu.stry could only devclope itself in Germany later 
and then but slowly. 'I’lie transition from the old to the m'W sta((‘ of things 
aiq)eared much more difiicidt, as many long sinc(‘ antiquated forms, whicli had 
become endeared to ns l>y use, had first to he aholislied. 

The Saxon spirit, which, on the othei- side of the Ghannel luul attaiiuMl 
to such gloi*ions results, had to sustain many a (’oiitlict in its nati\e land, and 









iiuiiiy a ])raiscwortliy attcnii>t snlTorcd shipwreck on the many ob^^tacles, which 
the splitting nj) of the nation and the retention of nnfeasahle arrangements 
oi)]iose(l to every great idea. 

(fcrman science tlonrished at tlie same time to a \ery great extent, 
hut ill its exaltation it stood too high above ordinary life, not perceiving how 
to associate itself with it, so as to penetrate it with its enlightening and 
wannthgiving rays. Thus German industry remained far behind foreign enter¬ 
prise and (iermany beheld herself inundated with quantities of foreign inannfae- 
tnres, which she herself could have produced just as well, indeed it came to 
such a pass that foreigners relying upon their well organised commerce and the 
celebrity of their jiroducts even ventured to send German manufactures into the 
German market, stamped with a foreign trademark. 

German industry being at this low ebb, the manufacture of Icadpencils 
occupied but a very modest place. The tirst traces are to be found in the 
village of Stein not far from Xh rub erg. As tar back as the year 172d the 
churchbooks mention marriages of „P en c i 1 m a k e r s“, subsequently also „!» 1 a c k- 
lead cutters^ male and female. 

Lcadpcncil making however was then in its very lowest .state, as in no 
case is a large establishment mentioned, and it may be assumed that this branch 
of trade was only just able to maintain a precarious position in comjiarison 
with the English manufacture. 

The Mavarian government however soon devoted their attention to tins 
branch of industry and sought to advance it. In the year 17(U> a Count von 
Kronsfeld received a concession for the erection of a leadjiencil manufactory at 
Jettcnbach. 

Hut the manufacture, wanting ns it was in material, experience and 
custom, still remained so insigniticant, that in 'Tleckmanns Technologic^, which 
appeared in the year 1777 ’'Pencilmaking‘‘ merely received a quite sui>erticial 
and incidejUal notice. 
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In the year 1810 the Bavarian government erected a Royal Leadpencil 
manufactory at Obernzell (Ilafnerzell) and introduced into tliis establishment tlie 
French process already mentioned of using clay to consolidate the blacklead. 

When the new manufacture was in full play, the government transferred 
the whole establishment into private hands as was intended from the commence¬ 
ment, though the credit of having given the impetus to renewed activity on a large 
scale certainly belongs to it. 

The establishment is now in the possession of the renowned Regensburg 
manufacturer. In addition to this the leadpencil manufacture had taken root in 
Vienna and an establishment was formed there, in whicli likewise the French 
process of mixing the blacklead with clay was adopted. 

The now so extensive leadpencil manufactory at Stein sprung 
from very modest beginnings. In the year 1760 namely its founder, Kasi»ar 
Faber^ settled in this village of Stein three miles from Xiirnberg, and in tlie 
year 1761 commenced the manufacture of leadpencils. 

At that time adverse external circumstances pressed heavily upon the 
young manufactory, the whole possessions of its founder consisting only of a 
small house situated on the Rediiitz and surrounded by a small garden. A judicial | 

I 

inventory dated 1786 still i)roscrved in the family specifies faithfully the insigni- j 

I 

fioant property possessed by them, showing a nett result of „Fifty nine riorins“. 

The finest and dearest qualities mentioned therein arc si)okcn of as 
^several gross of English pencils**, for thus the better German manufactures 
had to disguise themselves under a foreign title. The demand foi* these manufac¬ 
tures was trilling and purely local, as the spirit of commerce and enterprise did 
but little to assist their introduction. 

Xurnberg and FUrtb api)car to have been the first t(j patronise the 
jM'oducts of the manufactory. To these j)laces, as we know, the pencils finished 
in the course of the week were carried on Saturdays in a basket; but tin' lact 
of their having been well paid for goes to prove tliat even tlien their excelleuc(* 
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\v;is acknowletlLTcd. Tlic relations at that time i‘xisting hetwecn the producer 
and the eoiisumini; public \V(‘re however hut little regulated, 'fhe pro«lucer stood 
hy himself alone, ent otV from the world, which seemed to him too innnen‘'ely 
large tor him to dare to step out into it. d’he farsighted vision, searching in 
every direction to discover new wants ami invent new imi>rovements, were wan¬ 
ting to him, as was also the heneticial intlnence of external relations, with which 
he was never brought in contact. 

Nor was the consumer any more favorably situated. 

The article became the object of extensive commercial siu'cnlatiun and 
had often to travel a very long way before it reached the hands of the consu¬ 
ming ]>ublic, nor was the rej^iite of a good name any guarantee to the consumer 
of the excellence of the article, for in order to keep the manufacturers in com- 
l)lete dej>endance, the merchants would not allow* them to mark their better pro¬ 
ducts with their names, but prescribed them foreign names and unmeaning signs, 
such as: Harj>s, Stars etc. 

It was but slowly that the French process of mixing the lead with clay 
gained ground and many years after the adoi)tion of this i)rocess the workmen, 
even in Faber’s manufiictory, were still employed in working the Spanish lead 
in the old fashioned w'ay by melting it and cutting it with a saw*. 

Tlie jirogress of the French however soon forced the merchants to press 
the Xurnberg manufacturers to advance, so as not to be left behind by compe¬ 
tition. After the introduction of the new composition the Xiirnberg manufactories 
soon found themselves favorably circumstanced and yielded satisfactory i»rotits 
both to the merchants and the manufacturers. 

liut this was not to last. In the first ten years of this century comi)e- 
tition increased steadily and enormously so that demand by no means kept pace 
with su])ply, and the vital fpiestion forced itself upon the manufacturers, whether 
they were in a position to lu'oduce the article either better or cheai»erV 

This difficult ]»roblcni was however solved in a manner unfavorable to 
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the maimfacture, and with tliat revolution commences the decay of the same 
whicli now began to make itself felt. 


The manufacture had, as before observed, become dependant upon the 


trade of Xiirnberg, which however no longer occupied its former high position, 
for, although a considerable trade with foreign lands still existed, it was to a 
great extent nominal. The enlargement and correction of ideas by foreign travel 
and i^ersonal acquaintance with the grand advancement in foreign industry, were 
wanting and thus no beneficial adjustment of tlie Xiirnberg manufacture could 
be brought about. Manufacture became the shuttlecock of commercial speculation, 
which could not even so much as claim the credit of having successfully met the 
increased requirements of the age or put a stop to powerful competition or an 
overworked system of trade more calculated for the future. 

The trade of Xiimlierg at that time lay in the fetters of the guild 
system, the relic of an earlier golden time, which, aiming at the isolation of 
industry, which was thereby given into its hands, was the ban that opposed its 
progi-ess for a length of time, alluring it to act contrary to the interests of 
native industry and therefore contrary to its own interests. 

How much did this system leave of the ancient splendor and well 
earnt renown of the City of Niirnberg? — A minimum kept and retained solely 
and alone by the self denial, frugality and industry of the inhabitants. The inge¬ 
nious, serviceable articles had disapimared, giving jilace to goods, whose only 
recommendation consisted in their being uni)rece(lentedly chea]). The endeavour 
to manufacture without the least regard to quality or serviceability as long as 
cheapness was attained had become a rooted evil increasing as it descended in 
all its fulness from father to son. The honorable distinction of the title „Xiicrn- 
berg, good** soon became changed into the lasting and contemptnons one of 
„Xhrnberg goods“ and in the business world people even went so far as to say 
that nothing good could possibly be produced at XUrnberg. 
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Tlic^o cironiii''tanocs wliicli arc to 1 k' luiil to tlic account not only uf 
iinlividuals but likewise of a <lomiiiorriiiiz <yMrin ainl tho ‘spirit of a time not 
so very far ili-tant even now, attest tliat real industrial activity mn^t band 
in band with mercantile ‘sjnrit in order to maintain itself in tbe worM free 
from tb<‘ intlnence< above i)ointed ont and enter tbe lists with competition. It 
is oidy emancipated industry lliat can coiiLTatnlate itself on real jirotrrcss and 
imi)rove tbe article only by liavini' an eye to tbe recinirements of tbe consumer. 

It was under tbese circumstances that Aiiton >VilIielin Faher, tbe 
son of tin- founder, wbose name tbe tirm still bears, an<I since 1810 (iporj^ 
Leoillianl Fal)er, tbe father of tbe present proj)rietor, stoo<l at tbe bead of 
the establi^liment. 

Many inijjruvements bad been attemj)ted and several adopted; mneb 
valuable exi)eriencc had been ^^ained, many i)rocesses in the manufacture had 
been perfected and a number of intellijLTut workmen drawn tojictber; spite of 
all this however tbe mercantile relations above described oj)erated most j^erni- 
ciously upon tbe manufactory. 

Tbe mo<le of manufacture induced ]>y the enslavement of industry on 
the i)art of trade more especially destroyed that conscientious strictness, which 
must form tbe foundation of a solid industry. Things went so far that articles 
were sent forth into tbe world, i>ossessing the outward apj)earance of pencils, 
tbe wood being just tipped witli lead at each end as though it was properly 
filled, whereas in fact yon only bad a useless stick of wood before you. 

Such swindling im])Ositions, sent forth by tbe XOrnberg manufactories 
into foreign countries, were well calculated to bring about a comidete collnj)se and 
it is difficult to regain confidence once deceiveil or esteem once forfeite<l. Hut 
it must not be supposed that the interests of the Xtirnberg i)encil manufacture 
were not solid. Tbe unscrupulous transactions on part of some establishments as 
a matter of course damaged tbe reputation of those which carried on their 
business in an in<lustrious and conscientious manner and tbe renown of the 
whole trade was thus jdaced in jeopardy. 
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I In the year 1539 the present proprietor Johann Lotliar Faber 

undertook the inanagement of tlie niannfaetury ii))oii tlie death of liis father 
Georg Leo n ii a r cl Fa b e r ahovenained. 

Tliis gentleman liacl, down to Ids luneteenth year, endeavoured as far 
as possible to i)erfeet Id^ commercial education in Xiiernberg in tlie most funda- * 
mental and general manner and. from his earliest youth, esiiecially devoted 
himself to the study of everything at all bearing ni>on his fittiier's manufactory. 

Even at that time he directed his attention not merely to his fathers affairs, 
but also to the developement of a business so sadly erii>i)led and underwent 
many jnuvations in order as much as possible to satisfy the manifold claims laid 

I 

ui)on Idm by the aim which was always present to his imagination. 

AVhen nineteen years of age he went to Paris in order to increase Ids 
I stock of knowledge. There, in that capital of the World a greater range of 

vision was opened to him and he beheld the ojieration of that restless spirit of 
I enterprise, which so mightily stirs the iieart of the country. For the first time 

i the youth was brought face to face with the enormous business carried on both 

I with France and foreign lands and of which Paris is the centre. He surveyed i 

I ' I 

I the fruits of a free, active industry, the great highroads, ujion which commerce 

Hows from the mother country to distant lands, the realisation of a colossal ; 

I traffic, which allows no article to escajie its observation and flows in an ever I 

I moving wave between purcliasers and consumers. Then his thoughts were car- 

lied back to his distant native land with its indubtry so cramped and fettere<l 

as to be altogetlier estranged from the great markets of the world and the 

possibility flashed across his mind, that matters might be rendered very different 

j at home and native industry not only recompier its Iionoiir and the renown of 

j its ])ristine good name, but that it might aFo be led forth from its narrow 

' prison and enabled to cum}»ete with the vigour and intelligmiee of the markets 

of the world and that it woidd thus ensure obtaining an hononrabh^ position. 

At that time industrial life was in full activity at Paris, seaivel> 
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six years having elai>se(l >ince the revuliition of July aiul Loui^i Thilippe being 
tinnly c'^talJiNliod on the con'^ti(ntiona] citizen*thro’u\ 


Thus great lioi)Cs tilleJ the hrea^t of the young man and iin]K‘lie(l him 
to follow up the ideas and plans of life he lia<l ailoj)ted with all his en(‘rgy. 

After a sojourn of three years in Paris there fell njion hiin suddenly 
and nnexpeetcdly, on the iniiKt of his labours, the news of the death of his 
father and after first performing a previously contemjdated journey to London, 
in order to enrich his store of knowledge and exi)crienee, he returned to his 
native land in August 1830. 

Now was the time to carry out and realise all the ideas he had imbibed. 

The condition of his fathers mamifactory was, as before stated, extremely »insa- 
tisfactory. Scarcely twenty workmen were employed and the animal business done 
amounted only to about 12000 tlorins. If that glorious future, which the young 
man had a-^signed to the manufactory in his imagination at Paris \vas to become 
a fact, it would involve carrying on a conflict with all the old perverted notions 
to break with the cumbersome progiess of former times and n])on the ruins of 
the Nurnberg trade, which beheld itself excluded from the world’s market, to 
I lay the foundations of a new commerce, which alone would be able to recompicr 
for the venerable commercial city of Xiirnberg her ancient renown. 

He was the man, who brought, in the first jdace certainly only the 
pencil manufacture, but therewith also native industry in general, into flirect 
• contact with the ideas of foreign countries. 

Sure and gradual in-ogress was however indisiiensable. The new jiro- ^ 
j i>rietor adopted the device of: 

I „Truth, Picspectability, Industry^* 

I as the fundamental princii)le of his dealings, being firmly convinced, that no human 
< undertaking, which aspires to a future and lasting success, can possibly exist, 

I if it in any res])ect be base<l upon untruth, or at variaiice with that, which 

passes for right and respectable among men in general or, which ignores the 
duty of unwearying activity ami energetic industry. These principles seemed to 
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, Iiiiii all tlie more indispensable for Ins manufactory as he, by his position, ren- ! 

j dered liimself to a certain extent responsible for the weal and woe of so many 

soiils. 

Tlie two brotliers of the new proprietor had been destined by their 
father for otlier modes of occupation, there being at tliat time no prospect of 
I the pencil manufacture maintaining them. 

j Tlie present proprietor of the manufactory however, feeling contident 

of tlie success of his comprehensive scliemes, took to liimself in the year 1840 
^ his second youngest brother Joliuim Falter^ who at that time carried on an 
Hotel at Prague, in order to unite his activity with his own, 

I 

Tlie pencils were then only manufactured in proportionally few and 
^ cheap sorts, but the new projirietor of the manufactory was soon induced to 
introduce finer sorts at jiroportioiiate prices. 

While still at Paris he had endeavoured in every way by letters to his 
father to conduce towards the elevation of the manufactory and the improvement 
of the quality of the articles manufactured, but it was when he began to put 
his hands to the work himself that he first aimed at any material success. 

These improved manufactures and especially his new so called Polygrade 
Pencils, which have met with the greatest renown especially among artists, were 
I all marked with the name of the firm and, as they by reason of their increased 
l)rice. the unavoidable consequence of improved quality, met with but little coun¬ 
tenance among the Xiimberg merchants, the manufacturer travelled with them 
himself through Germany, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, France, England, 

Italy and Switzerland and opened up business connexions with all the chief cities 
of Fnroi)e, which, with the contiimctl im])rovements in his manufacture'^, ^oon 
found liim a satisfactory custom and an ever increasing demand, iin])ortant enough 
to raise itself above the narrow sphere of local interests. 

In the interior of the manufactory too great improvements were uiider- 

I 

taken, as nearly every year called for some new addition. In these new eree- j 
tions care was taken to construct them as roomy and light as possible, tlms 









tiikiii;' into (‘onsnlt ration tin* linaltli of tlio \NOi*knn*n :nnl tlio fact that \Nork 
is inncli hotter pprforinc<l in Minny s|ia(‘ioii> nioins, than in j:l(Mnn\ dark' \aiilt^ 
ill ^^l^n‘ll the ail- cannot ho i-onc\vcd, and that tlio phasnro and /c<;t witli whicli 
it is porhinnod r(‘doiinds to the honoHt of the niannfa(*tor> itsi If. 

The (‘onntl(*ss (h^partinonts of husinoss. in >\lii(‘]i ]»cncils an iisid. h) 
do;j:rcos rondon‘d an extensive and svsteinatii* classitication necessary fi-oin the 
loiii; easol-poncil to the smallest pO(‘kothook-peneil. 

d'ln* niaimfaetnre Innl, in consOipience of its extensive forei:,qi 4-onnexioii‘'. 
already hecoine coiisiderahly iniproveil and extended am! tin* varyiiiji tastes, e\en 
the varying eiistonn of the nations which used them, had to he taken into con¬ 
sideration. i'he manufacturer never ceased t»i study all wants, to ^uhject his 
manufactures constantly to new trials, to avail himself of fresh experiences in 
order to surjiass with hi^ j)roducts all similar articles if possible. 

The renown of his manufactures has j>enetrated to all parts of the 
world and it is not merely their widely extended use, that attests their excellence, 
hut more especially the voice of those men, who make the greatest demamls 
upon the manufactory, riiere are few' Architects and Kniiineers who use an} 
other article hut Faber’s jieneils, and the whole ju-ofession of artists has long 
.since jiroclaimed A. W. Faber’s j>encil to he the very best for drawing jmr- 
j)Oses, Such men as Foi-nel i us, K an 1 bach, IJendemann, Lessing, Horace 
Vernet have exiuesscd themselves to this effect. 

In aceoi-dancc with this verdict is the result of the competition in the 
several industrial Exhibitions, both at home and abroad, in which Faber’s 
|)encils gained the victory over all other manufactures of the same nature. 

With the year 1841) a new era in the activity of the manufactory com¬ 
menced. Ever since that year the jirodiicts of the manufactory had im t with 
recognition and custom in America and with the continued increase of the po]>u- 
lation it was to be assumed that the sale of the same would aNo constantly 
increase in importance, especially as the manufacture of leadpencils had not 
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yot taken tirm root tlicrc and it tliercforc became a question of obtaining a 
generally ackno^vledged i)rodiict of European inaiintactnre, the excellence of ^YlIicll 
had been proved by the experience of years and its honest niannfactui’e. 

This induced the proprietoi- of the manufactory to establish a house at 
New-York and entrust the management of the same to his youngest brother 
Eberliard Faber, who had just completed liis study for the law at the univer¬ 
sities of Berlin and Erlangen and was at that time engaged in acquiring the 
nece-sary mercantile knowledge in the establishment at Stein. 

The trade with America thereby acquired a tirm footing, the com¬ 
munication spite of the great distance became more regular and tlic connexion 
of the manufactory with the new world more close. As England, France, 
Russia, Italy and the East had long since been open to Faber’s manufac¬ 
tures, the idea of creating an universal trade appeared to be realised. 

As in the American commercial metropolis, so also in Paris a house 
was founded, not merely to manage the impoi*tant trade with France and the 
neighbouring countries, but also to minister to the line tastes and elegant recpiirc- 
inents of the French, which are of so much advantage to any i)ro<luct intrinsically 
excellent. 

In like manner, in order to supply the reciuirements of England, 
India and Australia, an agency was established in London in the year 1851 
with M''-A. Ileintzmann, now Heintzmann S: Rochussen, of i) Fri<iay 
Street, City, E. C. 

While thus the external relations of the inanufi\ctory continued steadily 
to extend themselves, its internal <Icvch)i)emcnt likewise advanced stei> by ^(e|>. 

On the very sjjot, where once the little house stood, the extensive 
factory i)remises arc now erected on either side of the Rednitz, the water power 
of which river jiroving too insullicient and llnctiiating, steam ha<l to be ealh'd 
into requisition and a large engine (‘rected. 

As already stated, almost each year demanded an additiim to the pre¬ 
mises and considerable enlargements and alterations rendered mta'ssary partly 







b) the constantly increasing bnsine«is and parth In sanatory or ornainontal conside¬ 
rations, so that the veiy character of tin' locality underwent considerable ebange. 

(Jardens now enclose the whole cstabli^hinent on three of its sid(*s. In 
one of them stands the residence of the proprietor of the niaiinfaetoi*}, IiOthai\ 
visible from afar ly reason of the height of its situation and remarkable oi 
account of the i)eciiliarity of the style (►f its architecture; in the other the house 
of Ills younger bi'other, Johann, so that everything staiuN together in tlic 
closest connexion like the life of a large family. 

The proj)rietor, while endeavouring in every way to advance all the 
ends of the mannfactory in the most perfect manner, has not omitted to liear in 
mind at the same time the moral and material welfare of his workmen, whom 
he lias accustomed himself to recognise as men and his fellow creatures. 

In their interest tliere were in the first iilace factory rules drawn tij), 
which regulated the duties and rights of tlie indisidual in the most precise 
manner and especially took cognisance of the moral conduct of the w'orkman. 
They also gave the most diligent workmen and such as were moi-e advanced in 
years, opportunities of increasing their income by ensuring them an increase of 
pay under certain conditions. 

In order to awaken and encourage a sjiirit of frugality in the men and 
to render their future more comfortable and independant, a Workman's Savings 
Hank was instituted, with the following fundamental iu*incii>les; Acceptance of 
the smallest deiiosit at any time; interest at four per cent to commence as soon 
as the dejiosit reaches the amount of five florins; deposits to be withdrawn 
only on account of some notoriously pressing necessity. This institution found 
immediate recognition and by degrees came into almost general favor, so 
that now^ many an individual, wdio formerly had to battle with economical cares 
finds himself in the possession of a little proper!} and rejoices in his wellregulated 
family affairs. 

There is likewise a special fund for sickness. 

A library has also been founded by the master of the manufactory. 
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accessible botli to the workman and his family and well used by them, at the 
same time too an infant school was started for the children of the work people. 
He likewise originated and siij)ported with his own means the erection of a new 
schoolhouse, and embraced every opportunity of advancing the education therein. 

The social life of the workmen was also taken into consideration and 
the taste for more elevating amusements, invigorating alike to soul and body, 
encouraged. Of an evening they would meet in two singing societies to indulge 
in tlie good German song, or on Sundays they would amuse tlieinselves with the 
crossbow in the free, fresh air of God’s Nature in the neighbouring forest, or 

again on festive occasions they would all meet together like one large united 

family for a sociable convivial repast. 

Finally, care was also taken that the workman should mix with the 

world outside the factory, for which purpose a number of them were sent by 
the master of the factory to the Industrial PIxhibition at Munich in order that 
they might themselves see the fruit of their labour publicly exposed to view and 
honorably mentioned, and at the same time obtain a glimpse of other branches 
of industry. 

Further, in order to provide new dwellings for the worknum a large 
building was erected, of pleasing external proportions, and other huildings were 
converted into workmen’s dwellings. The houses themselves contain sej)arate 
apartments, which afford the families at a low rent a much i)leasanter alxide 
than could be obtained in most of tlic houses in the towns. Nor is there any 
constraint; the houses are open to any body and the dome,stic regulations iutro- 
duce<l in the interests of the community are of that nature, that they are 

cheerfully comi)lied with by everyone. Thus there reigns in these iiremises a si)ii-it 
of order and contentment, which alone can make life agi-eeable. 

I’he village of Stein did not formerly jiossess any chnrcli. f'or years 
all exertions to found a sepai-ate parish there remained fruitless, until at last tin’ 
year 1801 brought their n’ward and in that year, in which the manufactory 
celebrated its hundredth anniversary, the peaceful clang of the bells for the tirst time 
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invitcrl tlic faitliful to tliviiie service in the newly erected eliurcli, the cost of wliicli 
liad been defrayed by tlio master of tlie f.ictory entirely from bis own iiicnns, 
out of conceni for the spiritual welfare of bis workpeople and attacbmont to bis 
own native jdacc. 

The formerly iie^dected little village bas a'isumed fpiite a different a])pear- 
ance since tben. From afar the slender gothic steeidc of tbe cluircb may be 
seen rearinir its i>innacle jiroudly aloft, while tbe smoko of tbe surrounding shafts 
tdl of bu'^y imlustry ami labour. Tbe former luctiire of want bas given place 
to a certain degree of wealth and tbe little garden of tbe bumble bouse been 
converted into two large parks. 

Simultaneously however with this i)rosperity iu general tbe manufactory 
bad of course to experience some unpleasant incidents and obstinate struggles. 
Tbe universal demand for Faber's manufactures was not slow’ in inducing other 
manufacturers to imitate and pirate tbe trademark of tbe manufactory, which is 
to be found on all articles manufactured there, and thus to jiass off upon tbe 
l)ublic spurious goods possessing nothing more than tbe external similarity to tbe 
genuine articles, and which could bcarcely asi)irc to mediocrity, which frauds 
were often repeated, coining to light in various countrie'?. 

The manufacturing firm of Rubenstein at Moscow* adopted tbe plan of 
making use of F'aber's trademark and wrajipers for their own manufactures 
and then to circulate them in the Uu^>ian market. These malpractises were 
carried on for a length of time in si)ite of ever}’ exertion to put a stop to them 
and tbe prohibition which the Russian Governement i'^sued against the firm in 
(piestion. Manufactures with spurious trademarks w*ere constantly turning up in 
Russia until King Maximilian of Ravaria during his j>rotracted stay at XUrn- 
berg in the year 185.0 supiircssed the evil, llis lively interest for re\iving in¬ 
dustry had already induced him to decorate the proprietor of the manufactory 
with the order of merit of St. Michael, tirstclass, in the year 1851, on wliich 
occa'iion he likewise honoured the factory at Stein with a visit and made himself 
acquainted with all the details of its ojierations from the mouth of the manager 
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of the factory, and as at tliat time these malpractises were brought before his 
notice he gave the matter all his attention and promised some assistance. 

Nor had we to wait long for this, for shortly afterwards Lot liar Faber 
received a communication from the State ministry of the Royal House and Foreign 
affairs, stating, that, by the intervention of the Royal Bavarian Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, the evil had been put a stop to by the Russian Government; all 
the articles marked with Faber’s trademark together with the stamp destroyed, 
and the manager of the Russian manufactory compelled to give assurance in 
\n-iting that he would no longer pirate Faber’s trademark, in default rendering 
himself liable to legal penalties. 

In New-York similar frauds were also carried on. Pencils manufactured 
in Nurnberg with Faber’s trademark and in iirecise imitations of his wrappers 
were imported and sold by the firm of Wiiiterhoff, Piper & C®’. Complaint 
having been made, the Customhouse at New-York, at the instance of the examiner 
appointed for the department of „Literature, Writingmaterials and tine Arts“, 
detained one case of these spurious articles, whereupon the courts of law pro¬ 
hibited all further sale in the town and county of New-York. 

A still more cunning fraud was peri)etrate(l at Niirnberg. A deaf 
and dumb lithographer by name Georg Wolfgang Faber was put forward, whose 
name was to be made use of. The similarity of the surname and wrapper exactly 
copied from those of Faber’s manufactory were sufficient to make the public 
believe that they really liad the genuine article from Faber’s manufactory 
before them. On the intervention of the authorities, whom Lot liar Faber i)iit 
in motion, the reimted manufacturer was subjected to an examination, whicli 
proved him to be altogether incapable of i)roducing such a thing as a serviceable 
article and shewed that he had only lent his name to otlier speculators, where¬ 
upon the Royal Government of middle Franconia withdrew the licence fur i)encil 
making from the said G, \V. I'aber, 

Proceedings were likewise taken against a Pencilmaimfacturer at Fulda, 
who had manufactured and circulated njjwards of seven thousaml dozen lead- 
















pencils with the false staiiij) ”A. W. Kaber**. The (Viininal C’oiirt of the Klec- 
torate of Hesse in a decision dated 2“** Sejiteinber 18o(>, condemned the defen¬ 
dant, on account of fraud, to a j»eciiniary tine of r>() 'Mjalers and further to 
four weeks iinprisonment, a decision, which the supreme Court of Appeal at Ca'^sel 
absolutely conlinned. Similar events took jdace in other countries with like 
results. 

As the projudetor of the factory has hitherto j)roceede<I against many 
persons at home and abroad who bad atteini)tcd to manufacture and sell jieneils 
in imitation of those of his tirm he will further use all his efforts to sni)j>rcss 
every decei)tiou foisted upon the public. 

In the meanwhile the manufactory assiduously endeavoured to attain to 
l)erfection in its products. As the stock of blacklead began to disajipear in the 
mines of Cumberland, it succeeded, by its perfected manipulation of the material, 
in producing so many grades of hardness and snj)plying such an extensive variety 
of pencil, that no demand could j)resent itself without meeting with satisfaction 
among the great choice of manufiictures. 

In the opinion of connoisseurs the finest sorts even surpass the best 

Cumberland leadpencils in their lasting and uniform degrees of hardness, their 
greater firmness and durability as also in the increased purity of the lead. In 

addition to this they possess such an amount of softness and delicacy, as to be 

able to stand comparison in this and every particular with the Cumberland pen¬ 
cils. Besides this, and in addition to several other improvements relating to 
their external appearance, the most useful and ornamental shai)es for jiencils of 
the finer descriptions were de\iscd and introduced, and still more recently the 
socallcd ’’Artist’s pencils" were added to the list of novelties and immediately 
met with the most universal recognition, which soon stimulated other manufac¬ 
turers to attempt imitations. 

In the midst of these exertions the news was suddenly received, that 

that, which the English had so long sought for and which the perfected system 
of manufacture still stood much in need of in order to yield more than was 
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preYioiij>ly i)Ossiblc, had been found. A new blacklcad mine had been discovered. 
Johann Peter Alibcrt, mercliant of the first class at Tabasthns in Siberia, 


had undertaken an exploring expedition in tiie inonntainons eastern portion of 
Siberia, jmrtly to search for gold. He examined the sand of tlie rivci-s Oka, 
Belloi, Kitoi and Irkutsk, and in one of the mountain ravines in the vicinity of 
Irkutsk lighted accidentally upon specimens of pure blacklcad. Alibcrt imme¬ 
diately recognised the value and impoi’tancc of the material and instituted strict 
investigations until in the year 1847 after much labor and exertion he arrived 
at the conviction that, in a branch of the mountain langc of Saian among the 
heights of the Batougol mountains four hundred versts westward of the town of 
Irkutsk, close to the frontier of China, a primitive deposit of blacldead must 
exist. He addi’cssed himself at once to the task of opening a mine in ordei* to 
bring the costly material to the surface. 

At first the blacklcad met with proved to be no better than the 
refuse Cumberland blacklcad, and upwards of three hundred tons of this quality 
had to be removed before a deposit of the best and imrest blacklcad was finally 
0 ))encd up. Pieces were soon obtained weighing as much as eighty pounds. The 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, before which body Alibert laid his 
samples of blacklcad for analysis, declared the same to consist of the same ele¬ 
ments and possess the same proi)erties and consecpiently to be of precisely the 
same nature as the Cumberland blacklcad. Alibcrt now jmoceeded to England 
where he visited the declining blacklcad mines of Cumberland and convinced 
himself by personal observation of the exhaustion and decay of the same. lie 
thereupon submitted his samples of blacklcad to some of the most extensive 
English Icadpencil manufactories for examination, who nnaminously contirmed 
the verdict of the Academy at St. Petersburg, pronouncing the (juality of the 
Siberian blacklcad to be excellent and in no way inferior to the Cumberland lead. 


It had cost Alibcrt eight years of unremitting lahour and a capital 
of one million Francs when he beheld his enterprise crowned with this certaiidy 
unexpected success. 
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lie now turned Ids attention to rendering the newly discovered material 
available for the manufacture of pencils. Having convinced himself tliat Faber’s 
manufactory was the most extensive in existence and that it circnlatcd the largest 
amount of fine goods in the world, he applied to the same with a i)ro]»osition 
for an agreement, by virtue of which his blacklead was to be taken sohdy and 
exclusively In' that establishment for the manufacture of jjcncils. 

'I’hc tirm on the other hand, having thoroughly convinced themselves 
that the newly discovered blacklead was quite eciual to the genuine and best 
Cumberland blacklead in tpiality, willingly entertained this |)roi)osition of Alibert’s, 
so that in tlie year 1850 a contract was entered into between the manufactory 
and Alibert and sanctit>ned by the Uussian Government, according to which all 
the blacklead, which comes from tlie Siberian mines is to be delivered to A. W. 
Faber's manufactory, and to no other establishment for the purposes of pencil 
manufacture, now and for all time. 

It was a mighty work which the restless energy of Alibert had 
brought into execution in a land so dithcult of access. On the summit of the 
mountain of Hatongol, which now' in the Uussian mai)s of the country is desig¬ 
nated by the name of „A li her tsh or g“ in honorable remembrance of the dis¬ 
coverer of the blacklead mine, Alibert assembled all his w'orking force and a 
little colony soon si>rung ui>, w'hich addressed itself zealously to the new mining 
operations. 

The miners brought the blacklead to the surface in large blocks and 
the material thus obtained proclaimed at once, by its external purity and a 
beautiful silvery lustre, its c.xccllent value and composition. The transport was 
attended with immense difficulties. The blocks of blacklead, carefully packed in 
wooden cases, bad to traverse enormous tracts of country, across which not the 
least vestige of a road is to be found, upon the backs of reindeer to reach the 
nearest seaport, whence they were shipped to I^uroj>e, while other consignments 
of the blacklead were forwarded to the manufactory exclusively by land. 

It may be conceived that Alibert by tliis discovery drew even the 
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attention of the Russian GoYcnnncnt upon himself and was gratified by the 
kindest encouragement botli on part of the Czar and the Governor of the province 
of Irkutsk, Count Murawiew Amursky. In the report concerning explora¬ 
tions in Siberia issued by the imperial Academy of Sciences the discoverer is 
mentioned particularly (page 33) and at the same time Faber’s manufactory, 
the capital of which has facilitated and advanced this onteri)rise, is honorably 
spoken of. 

The maimfactoiy, thus in possession of so extensive a store of black- 
lead, the excellence of which both theory and practice place on a level with 
the Rorrowdalc lead, has produced pencils made with the Siberian lead ever 
since the year 1856. It was now no longer a question of attaining to the stan¬ 
dard of the Cumberland pencils but rather of surpassing it. 

The new material was worked partly in a natural state so as to enable 
connoisseurs to convince themselves of its excellent quality and partly artificially 
manufactured, which yielded as a result such a degree of evenness, j)urity and 
unchanging hardness as had never before been obtained, not even in the best 
Cumberland pencils. After the exertions of six years the manufactory is just 
now intending to enter the World’s market with its new productions. 

Before we conclude our sketch we must stop to contemplate a bright 
>pot in the internal histoiy of the factory and remember the day on which it 
celebrated the completion of the liundredth year of its existence with a festival, 
to which the joyful feelings of a hai)i)y and contented population and the not 
less hearty than general participation therein from far and near, lent a p(*cidiar 
solemnity. 

The festival was celebrated by the prO|)rietor of the manufactory doiiniiii 
Lotliiir Faher and his brother Joliaiili Faher together with their families 
and in tlie midst of the assembled factory hands male and femah*, as also of all 
masterworkmeu cmidoycd for the manufactory and a large number of invited guests. 

Tlic ir/** September 1861 was the day lix^nl for the occasion, chiefly 
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witli the view of reiidorinf; tlie f(‘stival all the more im])resM*ve hy n ‘^necial 
celehrntion of ilivine service in tlie new eliiirch of the village*, whicli had onls 
l)e(‘n consecrated a fortnight before. Preparations of the most varic'd character 
occnj)ied both the masters of the factory and their families for some time previously, 
in oiah'r to nmder this anspiciofjs and liapj)}' event a thoroughly joyous festi\al 
for their workpeople and all that participateil therein, and the remembrance of 
it no less ])h*asing than indelible. 

Similar feelings however also actuated the workpeople, who exerted 
themselves with all their power to add to the si)lendor of the festival, and 
manifest their gooil feelings and gratitmic in a touching and unexpected inannei. 

On the cv(‘ of the festive day the workmen in a body brought their 
master a torchlight jn ocession. w'hieh, after j)assing through the whole of the 
gaily decorated jn-emises, came to halt in the courtyard of ^Ir. Faber’s hou>e, 
whereupon the workmen's singing club j)erformod three partsongs comj)osed ex¬ 
pressly for the occasion. 

A deimtntion of w'orkmen consisting of men who had h(‘en longest in 
the factory then handed the master, together with an ai>pro])riate address mailo 
by their senior member, a handsome and tasteful album as a festive present from 
them, and a j)archment roll on whicli w'ere })rinted a dedication composed in 
verse, then the speech wliich a workman made in the most spirited manner 
previous to the presentation of the album, further the songs performed and a 
list of the names of all the workmen and w'Oinen. This was certainly one of 
the most atfecting moments and even those men, who had become grey in the 
service of the factory were unable to restrain their tears of emotion and gratitude. 

Lot liar Faber in his reply dwelt particularly ii])on how' ho valued 
the iiroofs of love, attachment, gratitude and faithfulness shown to him as being 
not merely intended for himself alone hut likewise for his whole house and more 
especially for his two brothers standing so faithfully by his si<le, and how he 
wished that these sentiments of the w'ork])eople might ever spread among them 
and he manifested to him and his family for all time. 
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On the morning of the sixteenth of September all the workmen and 
women assembled at the house of L. Faber in order to receive the festive 
present appointed for each person as also a commemoration medal coined ex¬ 
pressly for this festival, having on the one side the arms of the family with the 
legend: „ Founder: K a spar Faber f 1784; Successors: A. W. Faber f 
1819; G. L. Faber y 1839; J. L. Faber; and upon the Obverse tlie legend: 
„In remembrance of the Century Jubilee of the Leadpencil ]\Ianiifactory of 
A. AV. Faber at Stein near Xiirnberg/' 

Tlie festive clang of bells now summoned all present to the special 
divine service, wliicli was destined to form a worthy commencement to the 
festival and all the factory hands arranged themselves in a stately procession, 
wliicli, headed by the members of the Faber family, moved towards the churcli 
in order there to give vent to the feelings of gratitude in a pious and Christian 
manner. A sermon was preached, the text being taken from the OO*-" Psalm, 
verses 16. 17 and at the conclusion of the service all the workpeoi)le male and 
female assembled at eleven o’clock at the workmen’s dwcllinghouses in the village 
of Stein built by L. Faber, from whence they started in a procession, headed 
by tlie band of the fourteenth regiment of infantry stationed at Xiimberg, for 
the park of L. Faber, one portion of which nearest the dwcllinghouse had been 
specially arranged for the festival partly for tlie entertainment of tlie numerous 
guests and partly for various amusements of play and dance, and which, by its 
elegant decorations and appropriate mottoes, bearing upon the past and })resent 
of the^ Factory, made the most agreeable impression upon every one. Arrived 
upon the festive grounds the entire body of workpeople about four hundred in 
number partook of the dinner provided for them, the regimental band perfor¬ 
ming agreeable music the while. The repast concluded, L. Faber mounted a 
tribune especially erected for this occasion and ornamented with lifesizc busts 
of the departed ancestors, and in a short speech set before them the chief 
features of the history of the manufactory, impressing ujion them, on the com- 
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inenccmciit of the second century of its existence, tlie value of that order and * 

carefulness which are so indi^j)ensaldy necc''sary for the j)rosj)erous career of a 

large estahlishnient in tlie reciuirements of our age, and conclinling with a cheer 

' for the existence and welfare of the Factory in which all joine<l vociferoii<'ly. 

1 

The two youngest boys of the family, Wilhelm the son of L. Faber 
ten years and Ernst the son of his brother Johann, seven years of ago hcre- 

I 

nj)on ascended the ste))s and while the former greeted his father with a poem 

in the name of the four surviving brothers and sisters of L. Faber, the latter 
f 

1 presented him with a silver goblet also in their name as a souvenir of the | 
festival. ^ 

By three o'clock the number of the guests had increased to nearly six 
hundred. They amused themselves with all sorts of games, to whicli the drawing 
of prizes lent an esi)ecial charm, and with dancing lound the loftly maypole ’ 
erected on the grass plot, or with wandering through the i)ark, which was 
entirely thrown open, while the band charmed the ear with its performances. 

In the midst of this lively scene of rejoicing, which i)artook of the aj)pearance 
of a national gathering, the blaster of the Factory L. Faber, together with 
all others i)rcsent w’ere surprised in the most agreeable manner by the arrival of a 
gracious autographic missive from If is Majesty the King, which read as follows : 

^ „0n the 16'** inst. you celebrate, as I am given to understand 

j the completion of the first Century of the existence of the manufactory 

^ founded by your ancestors and whose well earnt fame both at home and 

abroad redounds to the honor of Bavarian industry. It has likewise given 
me special pleasure to observe the care, with which you watch over the 
moral and temi)oral alfairs of your workpeojde. The fc'^tival which yon 
are about to keej), affords me an 0 ]»portunity of offering iny best congra¬ 
tulations to you and the establishment conducted by you with *50 much 

I 
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success and at the same time of expressing tlie hope that tlie manufactory 
will be blest with continued prosperity. 

Witii the sincerest good wishes 
Hoheiischwangau 14. September ISGl. 

Your atfoctionate King 

3Iux. 

To 

]Mr. Johann Lot liar Faber IMannfacturer.‘‘ 

With joyous emotion L. Faber communicated this gracious mark of 
honour to all assembled, by reading it aloud from the tribune, concluding with 
a trijile cheer for His Majesty King IMax in which every one joined with the 
greatc«it spirit. 

He tlien gave the health of his two brothers, who so faithfully and 
energetically second his exertions, which was received with joyous acclamations 
echoing again and again from the vast assembly; then his fellowworkers for the 
manufactory outside its pale, as also all his business friends and especially tlie 
artists, who, by patronising his manufactures and appreciating their value for 
art hail so materially contributed to the extension of his fame. L. Faber 
thereui)Oii recited a poem the fundamental idea of which was the motto of the 
manufactory: 

,/rrntli, Respectability, Industiy.^ 

This recital served as an introduction to the unveiling of an allegorical 
tableau executed by 3Iaar of Niirnbcrg representing jiartly the activity of the 
Factory, and mercantile enterprise, and partly an approjiriate allusion to (he 
Jubilee festival. Then a short address followed by the iireseiitation of a con¬ 
gratulatory testimonial to L. Faber on part of the authorities of the council of 
trade of Nhrnherg was made, which elicited a cheer for the same. Then Maar 
the artist made a speech uj)oii the history of the lead i»encil and its a}>plication 
to Art, thanking L. f'al)er in the name of his colleagues for (he cheer given 
them and concluding with a toast for the establishment. 
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A small brocliure setting fortli tlio contents of tlie Festival Alhnin be¬ 
fore mentioned and containing a caidtal jjiece of j)oetry coinj)Oscd by a relation 
of the Faber family was then distributed among the guests. 

A number of speeches and toasts were now made and given by the 
workmen themselves, who were fairly carried away by excitement, which one 
and all breathed a spirit of attachment and gratitude, and of which not a few, 
spite of tlieir simple character, caused feelings of emotion. Performances of 
their singing clubs alternated with those of the band until as darkness drew near 
the illumination of the festive gi’ounds and an extensive portion of the park 
l)rescnted a fresh tableau. Bengal lights iUumined several of the more lovely 
points and a i)yrotcchnic display brought the festival to a conclusion at nine 
o’clock, when all the i)articipators departed in the gayest sjiirits and with hearty 
wishes for the continued i)rosperity of the 3Ianufactory. 

The foregoing description of the Jubilee festival of A. W. Faber’s 
Pencil mauufactory may be appropriately closed with the mention of a transaction 
which was no less a gratification than an honor to the i)ropriotor of the same: 

On the morning of the eighth of October a dei)utation of the magistracy 
and representatives of the Commune of Nlirnberg, consisting of the two Burgo¬ 
masters, von Wachter and Seiler and the President of the College of the 
Commune, Dr. Lindner, proceeded to Stein in order to i>resent Johann 
Lothar Faber with the diploma of honorary citizenship of the City of NUrn- 
berg, which reads as follows: 

„The ^lagistrate and representatives of the Commune of the Uoyal 
Bavarian city of Xiimberg have conferred upon Mr. Johann Lothar 
Faber, proprietor of the Pencil manufactory at Stein in the Royal Juris¬ 
diction of NUrnberg, in appreciation of the many and important scrvice«;, 
which he has rendered to industry in general and the trade of XOrnberg 
in i)articular, by an unanimous resolution the honorary citizenship of the 
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city of Niirnberg, and, after obtaining the most gracious consent of His 
Majesty the King, caused this deed to be drawn up for him. Given under 
the great seal of the city and the signatures of tlic two Burgomasters as 
also that of the President of the College of the Commune. 

Niimberg the 16^^" September 1861. 


von Wachter, 1. Burgomaster. 

Seiler, II. Burgomaster. 

Lindner, President of the Presentatives of the Commune." 



celebration of the huiidreth anniversary of the existence of the Factory 


afforded the proprietor of the same a welcome opportunity of dedicating this 
memoir to aU his honoured business friends and patrons as a token of his gra¬ 
titude and esteem and at the same time of ghiiig them a pretty perfect sketch 
of his Factory and a view of its internal arrangement. With tliis latter object 
he had the nine views, attached to the end hereof, taken, which represent a 
faithful sketch of the chief points of the establishment and by means of which 
it is possible to form a tolerably accui’ate idea of the Lead pencil Manufacture. 

The first plate represents the sluicing process. On the left hand 
side of the picture the blacklcad is seen in its original casks, on the right hand 
side the clay. These two raw materials arc here washed and then passed on in 
pans to be dried. 

The second plate shows the giunding which goes on day and night, 
the composition of blacklcad, clay being ground tine while in a wet state, 
and then dried in ovens esi)ccially adapted for that purjmse. 

The third i)latc dei)icts the preparation of the lead. Tlie workmen 
to the left in the background arc forming a plastic mass of the composition by 
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wotting it witli water, which while still wet passed into tlie cylinder of the 
]>ress where it is forced through a copper plate, at the bottom of the cyliinler, 
in the centre of which there is an opening of a peculiar shape. As is S(‘en in 
the representation the lead thus pressed through the cyliinler assumes tin* shape 
of a ring and is then carried hy the workmen on the right n))on hoards and 
lying in a straight positi(m, to a moderately warm place to dry. Hefore however 
the letol is completely dry, it is cut into sticks of the j>roi)er length for tilling 
the pencils. After the drying comes the annealing in iiecnliarly constructed 

ovens. This process takes i)lace in hermetically (‘losed vessoN of clay or iron 
in which the sticks of lead are placed in a horizontal jiosition. 

In the fourth plate the method of cutting, sawing and jdaning the 
wood is seen. In the foreground to the right lies a halk of Florida Cedar 

wood. These balks arc from 10 to 15 feet in length and S to 21 inches in 
tliiekness. They arc first ent across with an iii)riglit saw in i)ieees of tlie length 
of a pencil, wliich j)ieces are then cut into sticks hy small circular saws as 
shown on the rigid hand side of the view, the sticks being thereupon planed I 

smooth hy the macliinc in front. I>ehind the ])laning macldnc the grooving ' 

machines are situated hy 'means of which the smoothly i)laned sticks are cut 
with tine circular saws into toj) and bottom pieces, the latter of which are > 
furnislied with grooves. 


The fifth plate represents the process of glueing the sticks of lead 


into the wood. At each glueing table there are three workmen, one of whom 
smears the two pieces of wood with glue, while the second places the lead in 
the groove and the third, after the two ideccs are fixed together, trims the 
pencils, which arc then placed in a press and firmly pressed together hy means 
of screws. The round bundles seen in this view are j)arlly finished pencils and 
partly tops and bottoms. 


At this stage of the manufacture the pencils are all scpian* and are now 


passed on to the idaning shoj) represcnte<l in the sixth plate. There the\ 
are cut to the exact length hy means of fine circular saws ami then planed round 
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or square, oval or even hexagonal or trigonal by the planing machines, which 
they reach in a square form. 

The seventh ami eighth plates show those operations which are carried 
on by females. 

In the seventh plate to the right the workwomen are seen engaged 

in polisliing the pencils with colours, and to the left those who by means of a 

lever press stamp the name of the lirm upon them. 

At last the polished and stamped pencils arrive at the room, where 
they are made up into packets as represented in the eighth plate. Here they 
are fastened up in dozens, covered with tickets and packed either by the dozen 
or the gross. 

The ninth plate represents the dwelling houses and manufacturing 
Premises. The residence on an elevation to the left is that of the proprietor 
of the Manufactory, below which is seen that of his brother. The two houses 

in the middle were dwellinghouses in former times and have been used for years 

as Countinghouse, Warehouse and Sample-show-room. The workshops lower down 
on the right stand close to the river Rednitz and the machinery therein is set 
in motion by waterpower, whereas in the other premises higher up steam is 
the agent employed. 
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Lor. KiUcr dcL 


Uruckerci >oii C. Krutliulfer, Fr«Dkfurl k.M. 


Alelier de la purification du i^^rapliitc. 


S c li 1 e m in c n . 


Sluiciiij; tlic lead. 
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M ii li 1 e n 


Grindin^^ tlie lead 
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Atoli^'r «l'* la iiianipulaliou la mine 


li »*ar l>e i t u 11 «!<“< lll«*ies 


rre|»ar:iti<iii of tin* lead 
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Lor. Ritter del. 


I>ruck»r*l vou C. RruUiofT^r, rrsnkfurl a.M. 


Atelier dii collate de la mine dans le bois, 


E i 11 1 e i m c 11 d e s B1 e i e s 


Gliiin^^ room 
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Hol»cln (ler 


Ali-H«*r ilu ralmla;;*' d*'" cr!i\'>iis 


riaiiiiij,^ room 

















































Lor. ILttcr del- 


Drtsck<rel too Ci Knithoffer, rr^nkfurt o M. 


Atelier de vernisa|,'e et nunierotaj^o. 


P 0 1 i r c n ii n d Z c i c li n c ii 


Polishinfj and staiiipinjj process. 
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Itiarkrrcl »oli C. Krutboffrr, F'rAnkfurl • M. 


Alolier do renipaqiiela;^«‘ d«'s crayons. 


Hi ml ••11 uiid V<M[)}i<*kcn . 


Tyiir„^ and packin;,^ room. 
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Faln’ik iu Sli'in In i N ii r !i !»«* i-jr. 
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